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of the Exile had been long dead and canon- 
ized, has to be taken as implying that Daniel 
was Ezekiel's contemporary. We are asked 
to believe (p. 272) that Daniel was inspired 
sufficiently to predict the course of history, 
but not sufficiently to predict it clearly and 
accurately. Darius the Mede is made 
identical with Gobryas, the general of 
Cyrus, though we have no proof that 
Gobryas was a Mede or was ever called 
Darius. Is it likely that Cyrus had so 
masterful a person as Darius the Mede 
under him ruling over nearly all the empire, 
if only a weakling could ever have dreamed 
of such a transfer of power (pp. 197, 269 f.; 
cf. p. 263) ? The method of the argument 
whereby Professor Wilson seeks to over- 
throw the charge that Darius the Mede is a 
reflection of Darius Hystaspis is illegitimate. 
In the first place, to say that Darius Hy- 



staspis furnishes the foundation for Darius 
the Mede does not require that the story 
of the latter should conform in detail to the 
history of the former. Further, such exact 
conformity is not to be expected on the 
critical hypothesis. It would imply pre- 
cisely the kind of historical information 
on the part of the writer of Daniel 
which the whole book shows he did not 
possess. 

Professor Wilson's book should be wel- 
comed by scholars of every school. It is 
a serious endeavor to deal with facts and 
to settle an important issue on its merits. 
Even the historical critic will be grateful 
for such a well-planned and executed attempt 
to overthrow his position, for it makes it 
quite evident that he has nothing to fear 
from the best scholarship that can be trained 
upon him. 
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The God of the New Age. By Eugene W. 
Lyman. Boston: Pilgrim Press, 1018. 
Pp.47. |o.6o. 

The Great War is compelling men to ask 
searching questions concerning religious faith. 
How to think of God in relation to this great 
historical upheaval is a peculiarly pressing need. 
Professor Lyman in this little volume indicates 
certain aspects of theological thinking which 
are receiving emphasis. The ideas of creative 
personality, dauntless saviorhood, social pur- 
poses, and universal good-will must be foremost 
in the religious belief of the new age. Professor 
Lyman persuasively shows how this conception 
of God will inspire and guide the aggressive 
type of creative religious activity needed to 
rebuild the shattered social relations of men. 
The somewhat complacent assurance of a faith 
which vaguely trusts in the reality of an imman- 
ent God must give way to the idea of an active 
creative co-operation between men and God. 
This type of theology is certainly sorely needed 
today. Professor Lyman's booklet is only a 
brief, suggestive sketch. His theme deserves 
further elaboration. 



Matthew's Sayings of Jesus. By George D. 
Castor. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1918. Pp. ix-j-250. $1.25. 

As every student of the New Testament 
knows, the writers of Matthew and Luke used 
in addition to the Gospel of Mark other collec- 
tions of Gospel tradition current in their day 
but now no longer extant. From minute 
scrutiny of our present Gospels Professor Castor 
reconstructs the earliest of these original sources 
and finds it to have been a collection of Jesus' 
sayings composed by the apostle Matthew. 

This volume will appeal to all readers inter- 
ested in the first three Gospels as historical 
sources of information about Jesus. The first 
part of the book will be of most value to spe- 
cialists, but the reconstructed document printed 
at the end will be of interest to everyone who 
is seeking to recover the earliest version of the 
teaching of Jesus. 

Professor Castor's method is thoroughly 
scientific and painstaking. While he adopts 
the generally accepted two-document theory 
of Gospel origins, he differs from most advocates 
of this hypothesis in believing that on the whole 
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Luke is a safer guide than Matthew for both 
the phraseology and the order of the original 
source. 

The book throughout is a fresh and vigorous 
treatment of a very perplexing theme, to which 
Professor Castor's discussion forms a distinct 
contribution. Professor B. W. Bacon, of Yale 
University, contributes an Introduction, in 
which he says: "The reader will not need to be 
assured of Professor Castor's scholarly spirit, 
nor of his many years of schooling for his task 
in the best university training at home and 
abroad. So far as a former teacher's words 
can properly aim at more than an honorary 
function, they must express the sincere convic- 
tion that Professor Castor has something of 
value to say whereby the solution of this vital 
problem of criticism is really promoted." 



America and the Orient. By Sidney L. Gulick. 
New York: Missionary Education Move- 
ment, 1016. Pp. x+ioo. 

This little volume is designed for study 
classes taking up a constructive policy dealing 
with the relations of America and the Orient. 
Instead of a program of domination or segrega- 
tion Dr. Gulick proposes a policy by which the 
immigration of Orientals shall be subjected to 
a fair limit corresponding to that imposed upon 
all races; that there shall be definite effort to 
apply Golden Rule internationalism to the prob- 
lem; and that all thoughtful citizens shall appre- 
ciate the problem and unite in the effort to 
solve it according to the principles of Jesus. 
The book is being widely used; it is excellently 
adapted to its purpose; the bibliography is 
well chosen and the suggestions are ample. 



The Church and the Man. By Donald Hankey. 
New York: Macmillan, 1017. Pp. xx+89. 

$0.60. 

In this attractive and convenient form the 
publishers have printed the chapters by Donald 
Hankey in Faith or Fear, which was originally 
issued in 1016. It is one of the most searching 
and suggestive articles that has come out of the 
war-time thinking, and its common sense, 
churchmanship, and piety are alike refreshing. 



Every Church Its Own Evangelist. By Loren 

M. Edwards. New York: Methodist Book 
Concern, 1017. Pp. 162. $0 50. 

The purpose of the book is clearly expressed 
in its title. There are seven chapters of general 
principles and suggestions which have grown 
primarily out of the writer's own experience and 
are therefore sensible and workable. The 
Appendix of about forty pages contains examples 



of forms of publicity and other material that 
have been used in the work of a church that is 
carrying out this program of "local evangelism 
under pastoral direction and with the generous 
co-operation of the laymen." That this ideal 
is the right one admits of no question. The 
book will help pastors to work out the plan in 
their own parishes. The publishers have shown 
good taste in the printing and binding. 



Faith or Fear? An Appeal to the Church of 
England. Edited by Charles H. S. 
Matthews. London: Macmillan, 101 6. Pp. 
xii+264. $1.25. 

This book comes to our table late, but it is a 
significant volume deserving careful review. It 
was called out by the National Mission of Re- 
pentance and Hope and contains the honest and 
serious work of five men who have thought 
through some of the practical problems pre- 
sented to organized Christianity by the war 
and who write as frankly as they have thought. 
The first section is by Donald Hankey. The 
two volumes of articles entitled A Student in 
Arms registered the general point of view of 
Donald Hankey. His religion takes on reality 
from his war experience. There is a directness 
in his statements that is born in the trenches. 
"The gospel is plain enough," he says. "It 
is simply the imitation of Christ, and there is 
no real doubt about the manner of man that 
Christ was." He asks that the perplexing ques- 
tions with which the church is so busily engaged 
may be dropped and that all Christians "get 
back to the main point, which is, after all, to 
embody Christ." So in page after page "the 
Student" calls Christians to get the actual facts 
of the gospel into their daily life. The fifth 
section of the book embraces 112 pages by the 
editor, under the caption "The Test of Living 
Experience." The writer is a vicar of the 
modern school and is clear and fearless in his 
setting forth of the situation in which the Church 
of England is found. He dares to face the 
modern scientific spirit, to separate the acci- 
dentals from the essentials of Christianity, and 
to bring the foundation principles of Chris- 
tianity to the searching test of life. His brief 
chapter on "The Spirit of Discrimination" is 
as fine a statement of the attitude of mind that 
is to come forth from the war as could be asked. 
After reading this book carefully we have felt 
a new sense of confidence and joy in the future 
of Christianity if it can come to expression in 
the fearless and faithful forms set forth in this 
statement. 



God prays. Answer, World! By Angela Mor- 
gan. New York: Baker & Taylor Co., 1017. 

The two poems are reprinted from Hearst's 
Magazine. The first poem gives an idea of the 



